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STORY OF MELISSA. 


To tHe Epiror. 
Sir, 


LORIO had not been married for any considerable time, 

before he began to find the beauty of other women equally 
attractive. As Melissa brought him no fortune, he thought 
himself at liberty to place his affections where he chose ; and 
as he was determined not to be very scrupulous in observing 
the conduct of his wife, he saw no reason why he should put 
any restraint on his own. 

For some time his gallantries were undiscovered. His 
conduct was however so notorious that it could not long escape 
the observation of Melissa, who glittered in his own circle. 
Daik surimises first made her uneasy, malicious insinuations 
roused her jealousy, the coldness of her husband strengthened 
her fears, and an assignation at a masquerade, to which she 
Was an eye-witness, removed every doubt of his inconstancy. 

This was a dreadful affliction to Melissa. It affected her 
very deeply ; but, far from recriminating on her husband, she 
resolved to endeavour, by the most rigid attention to ber own 
behaviour, to regain his affections. But, alas! there is so 
slight a difference between guilt and dissipation, that unless 
the latter is quitted (a sacrifice which Melissa was unable to 
make) the imputation of the former can seldom be avoided. 

Melissa’s only consolation in her hours of solitude (for hours 
of solitude and reflection will intrude on the busiest and most 
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dissipated) was a fine boy whom she bore her husband within 
a twelve-month of their marriage, and who was now about 
four years old. Her affection for this child was so unbounded, 
and her indulgence so il!-ja.iged, that little master soon found 
himself the more powerful of the two. Florio was also very 
fond of his son, and spared no expeuce on his education, 
Unfortunately both parents were too fond of the darling to 
expose him to the rude buffets of a public school; but as Flo- 
rio was determined to give his son the education to which his 
birth entitled him, he placed him under the care of a private 
tutor, a man who had no ozher object, or indeed ability, thaa 
to flatter the boy’s vanity, aud to court the father’s favoar. 

It commonly, I think, happens, when two people fix their 
affections very strongly on one object, that they gradually feel 
an affection for each other. This at. least was the case with 
Florio and Melissa. It was some time, indeed, before the for- 
mer could reconcile it to his conscience, as 2 man of honour, 
to ask pardon of his wife ; nor did the latter, who had long 
been disgusted by her husband’s irregularities, very cordially 
meet his overtures. Time, however, and mutual sympathy, 
eliected their reconciliation. 

Such was the detain at this.pair when I was introduced 
to them. Their allection appeared to be very sincere, but as 
he fashionable circle in which they moved rendered my ac- 
quaintance neither hoaourable nor advantageous, they quickly 
dropped it, and from that time, which is nearly twelve years 
ago, L vever heard from them. 

About a fortnight ago | was surprised by a visit from Me- 
lissa in deep mourning, and in extreme distress. Her looks 
were so changed, that, had she not discovered herself, 1 
should not have rec cognised the toust who had set so many 
hearts on fire. 

“Lame Ome, said she, (as soon as her tears would allow 
her to speak, ' he ‘ Tam come to you for advice. I have, | con- 
fess, no claim to your fri endsbip ; but I em sere you will have 
the generosity to forget my pus st ill-treatment in my present 
affliction, Oh, Sir, you remember me glittering in all the in- 
solence of fashion, the victim of dissipation, the gayest of the 
gay! You now see me bereft of all my honours, poor, sick, and 
itiendless! And yet 1 would not exchange my present situa- 
tion for all the splendour of my former life. Then I was vain, 
insolent, and guilty. ‘There is nothing that can bring a votary 
of fashion to repentance and re flection, but some sudden stioxe 
of adve ‘rity, sent by Heaven to recluim thew. 

‘ Soon after we lost sight of you, my husband, whose con- 
stitution was much injured by a long course of intemperance, 
ced in a consumption. We never preity: gr but he 
lett me by his will 2000]. a year, with nearly 10,000]. in ready 
fo vn 
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money. The remainder of his fortune he gave to his son. 
The latter, who was then at colleze, no sooner found that his 
father was dead, than he quitted the university and came to 
London; and though under age, contrived to persuade the 
trustees, in whose hands his fortune was lodged, to advance 
him a very large sum. Wit this, regardless of my affliction, 
and without the least respect for the memory of his father, he 
set off to [taly, aud remained there ‘till Le had spent the whole 
of the money he had received, and nearly as much more, 
which he borrowed on the strength of his expectations. About 
sixtcen months ago Altamont came of age, and took posses- 
sion of his fortane, which was altogether little less than 50001. 
a year. My annuity was secured ia the funds. He offered, 
it would relinquish it, to secure an equivalent sam on his 
landed estates. ‘To this proposal, as [had no doubt of his 
integrity, whatever anxiety his extravagance had given me, I 
immediately assented. I began to be a litile uneasy at find- 
ing he was more ready to receive my money, than to perform 
his own partof the agreement; but when L pressed him to re- 
move my anxicty, he told me that he was going to Yorkshire 
to arrange his ailairs, and that on bis return he would imme- 
diately setile my annuity. ‘his sclkeeme was rendered so plau- 
sible by the greaier part of his estate being in Yorkshire, that 
] was induced to acquiesce in it. He set off on his journey ; 
but, to my iafinite astonishinent and terror, I heard, in about 
three weeks that be was gone to Bath, where he had been so 
pressed fora debt of honour, to an immense amount, that he 
was obliged to mortgage nearly one half of his fortune. I in- 
stantly wrote to him, and enireaied him in the most affec- 
tionate terms to consider to What a state of ruin his continuing 
in such a course of extravagance would reduce both biinself 
and me, but to no purpose. He was deaf to my admoni- 
tions Month after month did L in vain endeavour to find 
him out, tortured with all the agonies of expectation, and en- 
during the extreme of penury. My endeavours were ineffec- 
tual, About three weeks ago, [ learnt that, after squandering 
the whole of his estate, he had shot himself at a gaming> 
house at the west end of the town.” 

Here Melissa’s gricf interrupted her narrative, I endea- 
voured to sooth it as well as [ could, and persuaded her, ’till 
she had arranged her affairs, to consider iny house as her own. 
She accepted my proposal with tears of gratitude, and conti- 
nued under the care of my family, while I exerted myself in 
collecting the remains of her shattered fortune, so as to secure 
her declining years from poverty and distress. 

My first gnaifiries were directed to the hotel where her son 
lodged, at @hich I learnt, that the evening before the fatal 
hight, he had delivered a packet to one of the waiters, ad- 
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dressed to his mother, but without a direction. This packet 
I conveyed to Melissa, who, on opening it, found the follow- 
ing billet :— 


“ To your ill-judged affection I owe my ruin. But this 
night determines my fate. If I am unfortunate, my distress 
and my existence terminate together. I leave every thing 
to you. 


« ALTAMONT.” 


To describe the feelings of Melissa on reading these lines is 
beyond the power of language. For some time they deprived 
her of reason. By degrees, however, her tranquillity re. 
turned ; and | am certain, that, when the greatness of her grief 
had subsided, she enjoyed a peace of mind far more exqui- 
site than any pleasures which she had hitherto experienced. 
it was a sensation springing from a thorough conviction of 
the insufficiency of the world to afford lasting peace, and 
from a dependence on the mercies of Heaven, and the com- 
forts of religion. 

Such was Melissa, and such she is now. I offer no com- 
ments on her life; but if you think the narrative affords a 
moral worthy of a place in your miscellany, I sincerely hope, 
that those whose situations it may suit, may be led to reflect 
on their conduct before it is too late. 

GEORGE FAUKLAND. 

Homerton, November 80, 1810. 





INTERESTING TRIALS. 
KENT ASSIZES. 
Maipstone, Marcu 22. 

THE KING v. BURTON AND OTHERS. 


HIS was an indictment charging the defendants with 

having, in conjunction with others, on the 23d of De- 
cember last, in the town of Wye, in Kent, disturbed a con- 
gregation of the people called methodists, in the connection 
of the late Rev. Mr. Wesley, by assailing them in a most vio- 
lent and riotous manner with stones, bricks, &c. thereby putting 
them in fear and endangering their lives. 

Mr. Garrow rose to address the jury, on the part of the pro- 
secution, but was prevented by the lord chief baron, who ob- 
served, that it was really astonishing how any man who read 
the New Testament should ever conceive that Capea 
coulc 
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could be propagated by persecution, and that it was not so 
propagated in ancient times; that it was disgraceful in any 
country for people to be persecuted for diflerence of opinion 
in religious matters, but more particularly so in this happy 
country, where every man is allowed to think and choose for 
himself. Ile dreaded the bringing of such instances as this 
into discussion in a public court, as they often refiected on 
the conduct of the magistrates, in not duly repressing the spi- 
rit of intolerance which occasions such disasters. He re- 
peatedly said, that nothing had a more direct tendency to 
pull down the established church, than an attempt to support 
it by persecution, As we could not all think alike, it became 
our duty mutually to bear and forbear with each other. We 
all conceive our diflerent sentiments to be founded in the New 
Testament, and if we be in error, persecution is not the way 
to correct it. In reference to the present case, his lordship 
expressed a strong desire that it might be settled without going 
to the jury, and hoped that if the defendants (who were pre- 
sent) asked pardon for their offence, and engaged to behave 
well in future, the matter would be terminated without furiher 
trouble. 

Mr. Garrow replied, that it was always a pleasure for him to 
coincide with his lordship’s opinion, but especially in this 
case, as he was sure he had also the concurrence of bis clients. 
Punishment was not the object sought by thes prosecutors— 
they only wanted to worship God in peace. For his part, if 
he lived in Wye, he should certainly attend the established 
church in which he had been educated, and the doctrines of 
which were most congenial to his own ideas—but what then? 
he would not go and knock out the brains of the methodists 
because they attended their own meeting, as he should net 
like for the methodists or Roman catholics, or any body else, 
to knock his brains out because he went to church. He could 
not expect them to square their cousciences according to his 
views, any more than they could expect he should square his 
couscience according to their's. However, as his clients only 
wanted peace, he had already, on their behalf, engaged that 
if the defendants pleaded guilty, they should not be brought 
to the king’s bench to receive judgment, but he was willing to 
settle the matter in a ry other way that his lordship should 
suggest. Mr. Garrow then addressed the prisoners, and ob- 
served, that they must not think this a triumph, as though they 
were acquitted. It must go oul aud be known, that this peo- 
ple can worship God undisturbed. The defendants were to 
know that the prosecutor, Mr. Robarts, would again go to 
W ye, and the very next Sunday he would be there to officiate 
in his own place, which he must do without interruption. 
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In this his lordship fully agreed, and addressing himself to 
the defendants, assured them they had no cause for triumph, 
and that thev ought to consider themselves as treated with 
great lenity that they were not eapitally indicted for felony. 

Their counsel (My. Serjeant Best and Mr. Marryatt) per- 
fectly acquiesced in his lordship’s and Mr. Garrow’s observa- 
tions, and explicitly said, the defendants were extremely sorry 
for what they had done, and that it would never happen again, 
and that the lenity of the prosecutor should be considered as 
an indulgence granted tothem. Mr. Serjeant Best also said, 
he was anxious fora most respectable magistrate to say that 
this affair, which he had been very desirous to prevent, had 
given him great concern. 

His lordship then, with much humane feeling, expressed his 
satisfaction, ond directed that the defendants should enter into 
recognizances of 50l. each, for their good behaviour tor five 
years, which was accordingly done. 








COURT OF REQUESTS, 
March 19. 


THE proprietor of a stage waggon was summoned before 
the commissioners, by a young weinan, named Frankland, for 
2i. 15s. being the value of a parcel, containing a one pound 
note, and some wearing appare!, which she left at the waggon- 
office to be conveyed to her friends in the country. The par- 
cel, however, did not reach its place of destination, and, on en- 
quiry at the office, they could give her no account of it. The 
book-keeper who attended, however, refused to pay for it, on 
the groand that no such parcel had been booked ; but the 
plaintiff declared herself ready to swear that she, at the time 
she left the parcel, paid two-pence to have it booked, and on 
requesting to see it done, the book-keeper told her it would be 
done in good time, and desired her to go about her business. 
Uader these circumstances, the commissioners ordered the de- 
fendant to pay the plaintiff the full value of the parcel, at the 
same time highly reprobated the conduct of the clerk, who 
had committed a fraud in receiving money to do an act which 
he afterwards neglected to do. 





Account of the late Henry Hope, Esq. 


HIS gentleman died in the month of February last. He 
was the most eminent merchant of his time. He de- 
scended from a branch of the noble family of the same name 
in 
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in Scotland, and was born at Boston, in New England, in 1796. 
At the age of thirteen, he came to England, to complete his 
education; and in 1754 entered into the house of Gurnell, 
Hoare, aud Cv. There he remained ‘till 1760; when, making 
a visit to his uncles, who were great merchants in Holland, they 
were so pleased with his amiable manners and disposition, as 
well as with his talents, that they engaged him to quit the house 
ia London, and become a partner with them in Amsterdam. 
On the ‘death of his uncle, Adrian Hope, in 1780, the whole 
business of the house devolved upon him; and he managed it 
ia so high a style of good conduct and liberality, as to draw 
the attention and raise the admiration of all Europe. Though 
he constantly refused to take any office, yet he was always held 
in the highest consideration by the government: he was visited 
by all distinguished travellers, even by crowned heads. His 
acquaintance was courted by all ranks ef people: at the Ex- 
change he was the chief object of attention; the men of busi- 
ness formed themselves in a circle round him, and foreign mi- 
nisters pressed forward through the crowd to speak with him 
on the financial concerns of their respective countries. 

The magnificence of his table, and his general mode of liv- 
ing, were suitable to the splendour of his situation. From 
Holland he made occasional visits to this country, partly for 
health, and partly to keep up bis connexion with many friends 
and eminent persons bere ; and, particularly, he employed the 
summer of 1786 in a general tour round this island, accompa- 
nied by two of his aleces, the daughters of his sister, Mrs, 
Goddard: the eldest of whom married Mr. John Williams 
Hope, son of the Rev. Mr. Williams, of Cornwall; who, dur- 
iug the latter years of his residence in Holland, assisted, and 
now succeeds him in his important commercial concerns. The 
second daughter married to Johan Laugsion, esq. of Sanden 
House, Oxtordshive; and the youngest to Admiral Sir Charles 
Pole, bart. 

When Holland was invaded by the French, in 1794, he de- 
termined finally to quit that country, and settle in England. 
Not long after bis arrival here, he purchased of Lord Hopetoun 
the large house in Harley-street, where he deposited his noble 
collection of pictures, and resided to the day of his death. On 
settling in England, he considered himself as totally disengaged 
from business, though he assisted the house in Holland with 
his advice on momentous occasions; and he devoted himself 
entirely to the encouragement of the arts, of which he was a 
Muniacent patron, and to the enjoyments of society among « 
large and most sespectable acquaintance. is temper was so 
singularly even, mild, engaging, aad amiable, that he was be- 
loved by all who had accest to him. 
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The kindness of his heart appeared in every action of his 
life: he anticipated the wishes of his friends, and seemed to 
employ all his faculties in contriving opportunities of doing 
what he thought would give them pleasure. His charities 
were, in a manner, boundless; he had many constant pen- 
sioners, besides those whose occasional wants he was ever ready 
to relieve; the applications made to him for pecuniary assiste 
ance were innumerable; he was not without discrimination in 
attending to them : it is believed, however, that no real object 
of charity ever solicited him in vain. But his good offices 
were not confined to grants of money; his advice was freely 
given to many who applied to him on their private concerns; 
he instructed them in the best manner of extricating themselves 
from difficulties, of succeeding iw their pursuits, and of con- 


> 


ducting their afiairs to a prospec rous issue. No man’s counsel 
was more to be relied upon in matters of business, for his de- 
liberate judgment was always sound; and statesmen, on va- 
rious occasions, availed themselves of it with advantage, 
Though he never appeared as an author, yet his style was clear, 
elegaut, often sportive, and even witty, for be had cultivated bis 
mind by those studies which polish human nature, and was 
conversant with the best works of literature, especially the 
poets. 

Notwithstanding his advanced age, he remained in tolerable 
health, always cheerful and good-humoured, the delight of a 
social circle of friends who sincerely loved him, ’till the ist 
of February, when he was attacked by a disorder which baffled 
all medical skill, and under which he sunk, on the 25th of that 
mouth, in the 75th year of his age, universally regretted. His 
remains were interred at Woodford, in Essex, March 4. Pro- 
perty to the amount of more than a million sterling has by his 
death devolved to his relations, which, it is said, he has thus 


deimised by will: 


To his three nieces, the daughters of the late Mrs. 
Goddard, his sister, viz. Mrs. Williauns Hope, Lady 


Pole, and Mrs. Langston, each 110,000). - 330,000 
To the three children of Mrs. W. Hope, 40,000. 

each, - - - - - - 120,000 
To the four children of the other sisters. ditto, - 160,000 


To Mr. Williams Hope, his houses at Sheen and Car 
vendish-square, with the fine collection of pictures 
in each, rich furnitures, &c. and all his other resi- 
duary property, together estimated at - 550,000 
9 qe 
‘Total £ 1,160; 
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Picture of . Spanish Manners. 
[From Jacob’s Travels in the South of Spain.] 


HE agility of the Spaniards in leaping, climbing, and walk- 

ing, has been a constant subject of admiration to our 
party. We have frequently known a man on foot start from a 
town with us, who were well mounted, and continue his Journey 
with such rapidity, as to reach the end of the stage before us, 
and announce our arrival with officious civility. A servant 
likewise, whom we hired at Malaga, has kept pace with us on 
foot ever since ; and though not more than seventeen years of 
age, he seems incapable of being fatigued by walking. L have 
heard the agility of the Spanish peasants, and their power of 
enduring fatigue, attributed to a custom, which, though it may 
probably have nothing to do with the cause, deserves noticing 
from its singularity. A young peasant never sleeps on a bed 
‘till he is married ; before that event he resis on the floor in his 
clothes, which he never takes off but for purposes of cleanli- 
liness: and during the greater part of the year, it is a matter 
of indifference whether he sleep under a roof or in the open 
air. 

I have remarked that though the Spaniards rise very early, 
they generally keep late hours, and seem most lively and alert 
at midnight: this may be attributed to the heat of the weather 
during the day, and to the custom of sleeping after their meal 
at noon, which is so general, that the towns aud villages appear 
qui‘e deserted from one “till four o'clock. The labours of the 
atificer, and the attention of the shopkeeper, ure suspended 
during those hours; and the doors and windows of the latter 
are as closely shut as at night, or on a holiday, 

Though the Spanish peasantry treat every man they meet 
with politeness, they expect an equal retura of civility ; and to 
pass them with the usual expression, “ Vaja usted con Dios,” 
or saluting them without bestowing on them the title of Caba- 
leros, would be risking an insult oib people who, though civil 
and even polite, are nota litile jealous of their claims to reci- 
procal attentions. IL have been informed, that most of the do- 
ies ic virtues are strongly felt, and practised, by the peasantry 5 
aad that a degree of parental, filial, aud fraternal affection, is 
observed among them, which is exceeded in no other country. 
I have alreatly said sufficient of their religion; it isa subject 
onwhich tiey feel the’ greatest pride. To suspect them of 
leresy, or of being descended from a Moor or a Jew, would 
be the most unpardonable of all offences ; but their laxity with 
Fespect to matrimonial fidelity, it must be acknowledged, isa 
stain upon their character; which, though common, appears 
Wholly irveconcileable with the general morality of the Spanisb 

Vol, 51, 2X cha- 
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character. They are usually fair and honourable in their deal- 
ings; and a foreigner is less subject to imposition in Spain, 
than in any other country | have visited. 

Their generosity is great, as far as their means extend ; and 

many of our countrymen have experienced it in rather a singu- 
lar way. I have been told that, after the revolution, wheu 
Englishmen first began to travel in the peninsula, many who 
had remained a few days at an inn, on asking for their bill, at 
their departure, learnt, to their great surprise, that some of the 
inhabitauts, with friendly officious sness, had paid their reckon- 
ing, and forbidden the host to communicate to his guests, the 
persons to whose civility they were indebted. I knew one 
party niyself to whom this occurred at Malaga: they were 
urt at the circumstance, and strenuously urged the host to 
take the amount of their bill, aud give it to the person who had 
discharged it; but he resolutely refused, and protested he was 
ignorant of those who paid this compliment to Englishmen, It 
was common, if our countrymen went to a collee- house , or an 
ice-house, to discover, when they rose to depart, that their re- 
freshment had been paid for by some one who hi id disappeared, 
and with whom they had not even exchanged a word. [am 
aware that these circumstances may be attributed to the warm 
feelings towards our country, which were then excited by uni- 
versal enthusiasin ; but they are, nevertheless, the offspring of 
minds naturally generous and noble. 

I should be giad, if [ could, with justice, give as favourable 
a picture of the hig he r orders ‘of Socicty in this country ; but, 
perhaps, when we consider their wretched education, and their 
early habits of indolence and dissipation, we ought not to won- 
der at the state of contempt and degradation to which they are 
now reduced, [| am not speaking the language of prejudice, 
but the result of the observations L hav« made, in which every 
accurate observer among our countrymen, cas concurred with 
me in saying, that the figures and the countenances of the 
higher orders are much inferior to those of the peasants, as 
their moral qualities are in the view I have given of them. 





THE ALPS. 


Extracts from the Journal of M. Dolomieu’s Last Visit to the 
Alps; by M. Brunn-neer-gaard 


(Continued from Page 270.) 


N the morning we made an excursion into the valley of 
Kanter. [tis enclosed to the height of five hundred toises, 

by a micaceous caloareous rock, of a bluish grey colour, dis 

posed 
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posed in strata that are nearly vertical, and parallel to the val- 
ley of the Rhone. The rock may be seen very distinctly in se- 
veral places, because it is blasted along the line of the new 
road. ‘To these strata succeed micaceous quartzose rocks, of 
which the beds are sometimes mixed with those of actinotose 
and steatisose rock. Oxyd of Titanium sometimes presents 
itself in the veins of quartz that divide the rocks. 

All the villages in the neighbourhood of Brigg have expe- 
rienced the devastation of the war, and heace exhibit a melan- 
choly spectacle. 

We ascended a mountain on which we found some fine 
masses of actinote, as well in a state of chrystallization as in 
the form of delicate needles: those of the Tyrol are not finer. 
Higher up, on the same mountain, there are objects of mine- 
ralogical interest, but we could not reach them, on account of 
the long grass, on which we slid at every step. Our sense of 
danger was the greater, on account of the noise of a torrent, 
which we heard murmuring below. 

We departed from Brigg in company with the engineers. 
From this place to the village of the Simplon is seven leagues ; 
two hours only and a half are allowed for ascending to the 
highest summit of the mountain where the new hospital for 
travellers is proposed to be erected. The Glaciers are seen 
froin this elevation, which is, however, nine hundred feet lower 
than that of Saiut Bernard; trees grow upon it, and there was 
lately even a large wood, which was cut down by the Russian 
army. It is also surrounded by pretty meadows, which belong 
tothe canons. ‘ihe French wil! endow this establishment with 
funds sufficient to yield an annual revenue of twenty thousand 
francs, aud the Cisalpines will add an equal sum. The large 
disbursements for building will come from the French. This 
house cannot be finished in less than three or four-years, on ace 
count of the difficult carriage of the various materials; and, 
as the hospital is immediately wanted, it has been determined 
to purchase, of the baron de Stockalper, a large edifice which 
stands within half a league of the spot, and which was for- 
merly applied to a similar use. It will require seven or eight 
hundred irancs to put this house into repair, great dilapida- 
tions having been committed upon it by the French, Russian, 
and Austrian arinies, by whom it has been successively occu- 
pied. Lt is in this vicinity that large trees are peculiarly nu- 
merous. 

In the evening we reached the village of Simplon, and were 
obliged to divide our party between two inns, on account of 
the sinall dimensions of both. As we entered the village we 
met a flock of sheep, whose fleeces were of a Jong staple, but 
not so fine as those of Spain. Dolomieu took a sample, having 
promised my friend, M. Lasteyrie, who possesses a large col- 
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lection of wools;a collection of all the sorts which he should 
meet with in Switzerland. Our landlord informed us, that the 
sheep; which were at that season on the mountains, carried a 
wool very superior to that which we saw. 

This: day, we observed many barbary bushes (¢pine-vinette, 
berberis vulgaris, Linn). Dolomieu eat largely of them. They 
are abundant all over Switzerland, where they would afford an 
excellent preserve, if the inhabitants knew how to prepare them 
as is done all over the north. 

On our way to the village of the Simplon, we met with a 
micaceous quartzose rock, in which were grenatz and horne- 
blende. 

The French division of the road reaches a league further on 
this side. The Cisalpine division begins at Algari, and ends at 
Doma d’Ossolla, The Kronback, after its union with the moun. 
tain-stream called the Quirna, takes the name of Doveria. The 
Cisalpine road is in great forwardness, and generally picturesque; 
but at the same time a little dangerons. The landscape is wild, 
and on every side is the sound of cascades. Near the Pont de 
Sapin, there is one of the most beautiful water-falls that L have 
ever beheld. It issues, and makes many windings among the 
rocks; and the rays of the sun, reflected from the watery ‘pow 
der, exhibit all the colours of the rainbow. 

It was almost night when we passed through Dovedio.’ The 
houses of this place stand apart from each otiter, but are linked, 
as it were, by rows of vines, which are traived after the Italian 
manner. I remarked, that much millet is sowed here, as well 
as another species of grain, with the name of which Lam un- 
acquainted. We ran much risk, in pursuing, in the dark, a 
road so dangerous as this is; and to which we were entire 
strangers. It was half past ten o'clock before we reached 
Domod’Ossolo. 

At seven o'clock the next morning, we set out for Val-For- 
mazza. Here we crossed a small portion of Italy. Deolomiea 
observed, that it seemed to bim that he recognized, in this spot, 
the softness of climate which characterizes that country. On 
all sides, there are abundance of vines, of which a part are 
trained in the Ltalian manner; that is, in festoons, of a sufti- 
cient height to be passed under. ‘Their fruit was of two kinds, 
black and white, and might be gathered on horseback, but was 
not yet ripe. The other vines are planted at such a distance 
asunder, as to allow rye to be sowed between them. Much 
manure is usually employed here, and for this reason the wine 
is of a very inferior quality. Every one knows, that in Bur- 
gundy, the best districts use no manareat all. A great deal of 
sarrazin is sowed here, and the plant appears to me to bear 4 
larger leaf than with us. ‘The maize is of a very middling 
quality. 
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Champeaux followed us. We went through the village of 
Portemalius, near which the Tocehia is crossed by two different 
bridges, which are both said to be of Roman constreetion. 
Dulomieu thought that they uiscovered no mirk of antiquity, 
We crossed a valley of which the further ead is very beautiful, 
On the tops of the mountains we saw much snow. We passed 
Pioda, and soon reached St. Roch. Dolomieu hod greatly 
amused himself in raising our hopes of an exeellent dinner, 
Bat when we arrived, the pastor even reiased us bread ; though 
he afterwards gave a bait to our mules. We coiunph ied our 
journey through the Val-Formazza, anc lodged at Martello, 
with Antonietti, a very celebrated cheese-merchant. In this 
district, German is every where spoken. Harvest was now get- 
ting In; at the same time we saw the young rye nbove ground : 
among the mountains it is uecessary to sow early, if you wish 
not to be overtaken by winter. The second crop of hay was 
also cutting. We went, this day, more than nine leagues on 
foot. We conversed, for some distance along tie road, with a 
priest, who told us there were large quaatities of gold in the 
neizh bourhood, 

This wealth, however, reduced itself, for the most part, into 
pytites. The notion of gold is so mueh the more generally 
spread, a3 there really are places, in which the pyrites contain 
thut metal, and are fused to advantage. Near Mortello, we 
found chrystals which resembled tremolite ; but we could not 
very nicely examine them, because they had undergone the 
action of fire, having been ina lime-iiln. 

We left Martello at half past six in the morning, and passed 
two hours on a neighbouring mountain, where we found a 
white striking lime-stone, of which the fracture was sextuple ; 
that is, it divided, not only in directions parallel to its faces, 
bat in directions diagonal to them. This phenomenon, pre- 
viously known to the Germans, has been ascertained in the 
most positive manner. It has resulted from the observations 
of Dolomieu, that those qualities belong only to the primitive 
limestone, and form a distinguishiag character, which separates 
it from the secondary lime-stone. Dolomieu also thought that 
he discovered, in diflerent pieces, some indications of gold. 
We found a green mica, but Dolomieu was of opinion, that 
the colour was not proper to the substance, but adventitiously 
derived. 

We took a guide of the place, and were soon led to the 
cascade of Frua, which folls in several deep descents from a 
height of more than six thousand French feet. Saussure has 
given a ravishing description of it. ‘This cascade is one of 
the most beautiful in Switzerland, and the landscape around it 
isin an extraordinary degree agreeable. Below, all the houses 
arc constructed with wood, as in Norway ; but above, they are 
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of hewn stone. We did not sce asoul. The sun animated 
the verdure; but no beast, no bird, interrupted the majestic 
silence. “ Here,” said Dolomieu, “ so perfect a tranquillity 
surrounds us, that nature herself seems to invite us to hoid our 
peace.” We went through the valley of Arial, where we 
fovad a large mass of superb gray and white dolomite, mingled 
with mica. We went through the vailey of Olgea. Our 
guide left us at the hospital ; but we bad mach ditliculty ing 
finding the remainder of our way, which was a continual de- 
scent. At length, we reached an inn, and obtained a sight of 
the fine chain of the Saint Gothard, Furiher on, we passed 
through several villages, in allof which there are little dealers 
who sell specimens of minerals, but who, since the revolution, 
have made no search, and were now in possession of nothing 
that claimed attention. The valley, which is very pleasant, is 
called Val-Bedretto, througu which the Tesino runs. Ltalian 
is the only language spoken init. At seven, we reached 
Ayrolo. 

We lodged at the greatinn. Dolomieu was much attached 
to the landlord and its family, whom he kvew by having lodged 
with them before. He listened with the strongest sensibility 
to the history of the misfortunes of these worthy people, once 
very rich, but now ruined by the sacrifices which they had 
made for the support of the French army. ‘The next day we 
reached Datio Grandi. Oa our way, at Pietta, we called ona 
man who sold us several specimens of cyanite and granite. 
We supped in company with several persons, who, after the 
Swiss custom, had their pencils continually in their hands, for 
making calculations. 


(To be continued.) 





A Countryman’s Thoughts on cutting Canals. 


\ E. be in sucha terrible plight and pucker here at the 
farm as never was the like. We be a most up to our 
necks in muck and slush, and clean at our wit’s ends. You 
must know, that some three or four years ago, there came down 
here a little duck-legged fellow that set to measuring the hills 
and tracking the river like mad; and then before any body 
scarce knowed what he was at, he bad got ’em all down upon 
paper as nice as could be. I had no notion of what it was all 
for, “till | heard we was to have a canal, which the little duck- 
legged fellow persuaded our squires we wanted very much, 
though I could never learn to this minute what for. Our 
roads are all good, and plenty of the best materials to keep 
them in good repair are to be had close at hand. Llowever, 
this 
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this make no odds, the plan of the canal looked very pretty 
upon paper, the little duck-legged fellow had plenty of tongu % 
and our ’squires were easy persuaded it would bring in plenty 
of mone y 3 so they paid in their shares very eager 3 plenty of 
hands were set to work trenching and banking, and ‘ubote long 
we had our canal finished. But | know, what with one ex- 
pence and — r, none of our squires have seen a farthing 
of their money back yet, nor be like! ly to do it for some years 
to come, and { can’t find that any body’ s the better for’t, but 
the litthe duck legged fellow that planned it. ‘There is poor 
Bob at the mill declares he has not water enough left in the 
river to turn his wheel above once a-week. And this used to 
be one of the finest streams for fish in all these parts. We 
had too a bewutiful walk by the side of the river, all shaded 
with trees, willows, and alders; ‘twas a nice cool refreshing 
place to walk in of a Sunday afternoon in summer. When 
my dame and | were sweet-hearting, we used often to walk 
there ; and [ remember it was there she first gave me her con- 
sent to go afore the parson, and the place has seemed natural 
to me ever since, ‘cause | could never pass it butit brought to 
my mind them happy times. But since the river has been 
drained by our canal, the willows and the alders began to look 
sickly, and there is no walking there in summer for the smell 
of the river-mud; and | never pass that way now without 
feeling uncomfortable. 

But this an’t the worst of the business: you must know that 
my son Rover, a lad of good parts, used to go about with the 
little duck-legged fellow to carry his levels and thingumbobs, 
and ever since the boy’s head has run upon levelling, and plans 
and canals, He begun his works with the garden, and there 
he cut and dug his trenches to let in water from the duck- 
pond, “till we had not a dry spot to waik upon, and half my 
potatoes were rotted; and, after figuring and summing a good 
while, he over- persuaded me that it would be a good thing if [ 

could have canals with cuts runniag into all my fie Ids, to bring 

home my hay and corn. He nade it as plain as could be 
upon paper that [ should not want horses and waggons, and 
that | should save pounds and pounds after the expence of the 
first digging was over. However, though | have mortgaged 
halt my land to finish our work, L thought it was a happy day 
when we were to let the water into the cuts; but, Lord help 
me! as ill luck would have it, Roger had somehow or other 
mistook the level, and the water was no sooner turned in, than 
it flowed into my house and barn-yard knee-deep, and set 
every thing afloat. Most of my pigs and chickens were 
drowned, and ail the corn spoiled. My poor dame has got the 
ague already; but Tim Burrett, our barber, who holds with 
Roger, says the number of new canals will alter the atmos- 
6 phere, 
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phere, which I think he calls it, and fill it so with vapours and 
fogs, that every body eise, as well as we, will have the ague by 
aud by. | koow not whether this may be true, but L think as 
how ‘Tim Burret is but one of Job’s comforters at best, though 
he pretends to be a bit of an astrologer, 

Your's, 


JEFFERY JOSKIN, 





RETORT COURTEOUS. 


Few days since as a disciple of the sock and buskin and 

an Israelite were conversing in the street, a person very 
fond of low puns stepped iu between them, and exclaimed, 
“ Bless my soul! here is the Old and New Testament got to- 
gether.” “ Why, yes,” replied the son of Momus, “ but it 
Was not a complete thing ‘ull you jomed us; fur (continued he) 
you will tind whenever the Old and New Testaments are bouad 
up together, there is always a bank leaf placed between them.” 





Mr. Gibbon’s Account of the Sale of the Roman Empire. 
\ HEN the pretorian bands had violated the sanctity of 


the throne by the murder of Pertinax, they dishonoured 
the majesty of it by their subsequent conduct. Sulpicianus, 
who had been sent to the camp on the first alarm of mutiny, 
was endeavouring to calm the fury of the multitude, when he 
was silenced by the return of the murderers, who alarmed lest 
he should obtain the empire by private contract, proclaimed 
that the Roman empire was to be disposed of to’ the highest 
bidder, This infamous offer, and the insolent success of mili- 
tary licence, diffused an universal grief throughou: the city. It 
reached at length the ears of Didius Julianus, a wealthy senator, 
who, regardless of the public calamities, was indulging himself 
in the Juaury of the table. His wife and his daughter, his lreed- 
anen and lis parasites, easily convinced him that he deserved 
the throne, and earnestly conjured him to embrace so foriynate 
an opportunity. The vain old man hastened to the camp ; and 
began to bid against Sulpicianus, from the foot of the rampart. 
The vaworihy pegociation was transacted by faithful emissaries 
who passed alicrnately trom one candidate to the other, and 
acquainted each of them with the offers of hisrival. Sulpicia- 
nus had already promised above 5000 drachms (about 1601 ) to 
each soldier, when Julianus eager for the prize, rose immediately 
to the sum of 6250 drachims, or upwards of 200l.sterling. The 
gates of the camp were instantly thrown open to the purchaser ; 
he was declared emperor, and received the allegiance of the sol- 
diers. 6 
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ELEGANT COSMETIC. 


O half a pound of soft soap, melted over a slow fire with 
T a gill of sweet oil, add two or three table-spoonfuls of 
fne sand, and stir the mixture together ‘till cool. The shelly 
sea-sand, sifted from the shells, has been found better than thas 
which has no shells. 

This simple cosmetic has, for several years past, been used 
by many ladies who are remarkable for the delicate softness 
and whiteness of their hands, which they, in a great measure, 
attribute to the use of it; though they add, that they have 
found common soap, used in the ordinary way, with the addi- 
tion of the abovementioned sand at the moment of washing, 
to answer the same purpose. - 

The cheapness of the above cosmetic forms a strong recom- 
mendation of it. 


Ww. 





Remarkable Instance of Reviviscence and Longevity. 


ROM Spain we learn, that in the house of Don Fernandez 
Garcia, at Seville, there lately died a servant at the ad- 
vanced age of one hundred and six years. During an epide- 
mic which raged, some years since, at Seville, he was supposed 
to be dead, was carried forth to be buried, and would, proba- 
bly, have been consigned to the grave if the scene had been in 
England. In Spain, however, instead of a closed coffin, it is 
customary to use an open bier, on which the dead body is car- 
ried to the place of sepulture, with the face exposed. " To this 
practice the good old man owed his fortunate escape from a 
most horrible death by subterraneous suffocation: for, at the 
moment of interment, he shewed some slight symptoms of 
animation, which being noticed by the persons who carried 
him, he was recovered by means of pouling some wine down 
his throat. 
Itis customary in Spain to paint the faces of the deceased 
at least those of females. ° 





A QUESTION, by W. Hake, of Exeter. 


= x x3 x* 
t.” EN —-+4—+4 -- =6 and x*+-y==158; ree 
7 FITS 
quired x and y by quadratics. 
Vol. 51. 2 Y Answer, 
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THE DEATH OF THE SUTHERLANDS. 


FR Caledonia’s distant bounds, 

Beyond the Murray firth, 

Where Scotish men, with warlike sounds 
Join dance, and song, and mirth. 


There came the lord of Sutherland, 
A youth tall, fair, and free; 

His race was aye a gallant baad, 
A gallant youth was he, 


He lov’d his king, his country lov’d; 
A trusty blade he bore 

‘To smite their foes, by fear unmov’d; 
Their foes him dreaded sore. 


Yet gentle was he, tqo, and kind, 
As kindest friend _— he ; 

For still in bravest souls, we tind, 
Dwells sweet humaguty. 


A youth so brave, a yqutb go mild, 
What lady would not lave? 

Where’er he came, whene’er he smil’d, 
In yain the fair-ones strove 


To quénch the soft, but dangerous fame, 
That in their bosoms glow’'d ; 

The kindling blush, that went and camc, 
The sectet flame still show’d. 


Amid the ,rest, a Jovely maid, 
Maria hight, was.seen ; 

Lovely her dook, her manners staid, 
But most her mind, I ween, 


Did take who saw, meck was that mind, 
As.mcekest infant’s siniles ; 

And wise as age, nor yet inclin’ d 
To cunning that beguiles. 


Nor art nor cunning needed she, 
Her soul was fill’d with grace 
Sincerely good, and nobly ieee,” 
Her soul beam’d in her face. 


In destin’d hour young Sutherland 
Beheld the beauteygus inaid; 

Her beauty could his youth withstand, 
Such beauty so array’d? 


Ah no! her charms, by virtue drest, 
Did seize the hero’s heart ; 

He lov’d, he courted, he .was blest ; 
Death only could them part. 


“Midst all that worth and wealth combin'd, 
Which friends and fame confer 
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Of pleasure on the feeling mind, 
Did live this happy pair. 


Their happiness to crown, kind Heaven, 
Two pretty babes did lend; _ 

Lent was the blessing, not so given, 
But for it Heaven ‘might send. 


And send Heaven did, ere long, for part, 
The eldest was recall’d ; 

Both parents sorely rued the smart, 
The sinart them both appall’d. 


Now first appall’d, our warrior brave 
Sunk down in deep dismay ; 

And oft he view’d his darling’s grave, 
His darling tora away- 


*Till heavy thoughts, revolv’d too oft, 
Oppress’d the springs of life ; 4 
His strength decay’d, his soul was soft, 

It bow’d beneath the strife. 


His friends to flee the scene of grief 
Their prudent counsel gave ; 

(From objects new we meet relief) 
All sought the yauth to save. 


Bath’s balmy waters gently stream’d, 
Their gepial aid tagive ; 

Each joy-inspiring naiad seem’d 
To bid the warrior live. 


Nathless the lurking sickness gains 
Fast on his weakend frame ; 

*Till, grown more bold, increasing pains 
Reveal’d the fever’s fame. 


Full thirty days and thirty nights - 
Maria tends his bed, 

To her what are the world’s delights, 
W hile there her lord is Taid? 


To lull his anguish, calm his mind, 
And hand the healing dose, 

Was all ber care: for this she pin’d, 
For this she lost repose. 


At length her pious care prevail’d, 
lo quell the Berce disease— 

Might he but live, whate’er else fail’d, 
She seck’d not; pain would please. 


Ah me! what tidings do I hear? 
4 - . 
** She sickens, faints, and dies: 
Outworn with watching, grief, and fear, 
She falls a sacrifice.” 


Hush! hide the woeful chance, look gay, 
And closest silence keep ; 

Or smiling, spite of sorrow, say, 
*¢ ‘The lady is asleep.” 


Say so next day, try every art— 
But ey’ry art is vain : 

Prolong’d suspence, the wishing heart] 
Refuseth to sustain, 
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Description of an Ambush amid the Highlands. 
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«¢ Where is Maria dear,” he cries, 
My charmer where is she, 

Whose looks were wont to cheer my eyes? 
Why doth she fly from me? 


Go bring her; say, pees. Sutherland, 
Bereav’d of her, must die: 

Make haste—w hy do ye — stand ? 
What means that sudden sigh 


Alas! alas! Maria’s gone ; 
I will not here abide ; 

We cannot part; we still are one” — 
He said, then groan’d, and died. 








{From Scott’s Lady of the Lake.} 


H: whistled shrill, 


And he was answer’d from the hill ; 
Wild as the scream of the curliecu, 
From crag to crag the signal flew. 
Instant, thro’ copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets, and spears, and bended bows ; 
On right, on left, above, below, 
Sprung up at once the lurking toe ; ; 
(rom shingles grey their lances start, 
The bracken- bush sends forth the dart, 
‘The rushes and the willow wand 
Are bristling into axe and brand, 
And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided wartior arm’d for strite, 
“Lhat whistle garrison’d the glen 
At once with full five hundred men, 
Asif the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterannean host had given ; 
Watching their leader’s beck and will; 
Alisilent there they stood and still; 
Like the loose crags w hose threat ’hing mass 
Lay tott’ring o’er the hollow pass, 
A\s if an infant’s touch could urge 
‘Their headlong passage down t he singe, 
With step and weapon forward flung, 


Upon the mount: ain-side they hung ae 
* * e 





Short space he stood—then wav ‘4 his hand: 
Down sunk the disappearing band ; 

Fach warrior vanish'd where he st ood, 

In broom or bracken, heath or wood; 

Sunk brand and spear, and bended bow, 

In osiers pale and copses low ; 

It scem’d as if their mother earth 

Had swallow’d up ber warlike birth. 

The wind’s last breath had toss’d in air 
Pennon, and plaid, and plumage fair, 

‘The next but swept a Jone hill-side, 
Where heath and fern were waving wide; 
‘The sun’s fast glance was vlinted back, 

From lance and glaive, troin targe and jack; 
The next ali unictlected shone 

On bracken preen and cold preen stone. 
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